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AMERICAN STORIES.* 

Wuen the first series of these stories appeared, we thought that 
many of them were unworthy companions of the rest, and regretted 
that Miss Mitford had not been more select in her choice. Some 
of the stories reminded us of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales for Children; 
we admired their simplicity, and were particularly struck with the 
kind persuasive manner which appeared to prevail in American edu- 
cation; but regretted to observe that almost every one of the 
stories turned upon one point: the greatest possible stress was laid 
upon application to school lessons, and every other consideration 
appeared subordinate to this. Had all the tales been the produc- 
tion “of the same author, this would merely have implied the im- 
portance given to the subject by one individual ; but being collected 
from different writers, we were more disposed to consider this nar- 
row view of education as a national one. A second series has 

red, liowever, in which we do not observe this peculiarity. 
We still think that Miss Mitford has not been sufficiently select ; 
and regret that she did not limit the publication to three volumes, 
containing the best of the stories now occupying six ; but we do not 
the less congratulate her young readers upon this addition to their 
literary stores. The latter series is very superior to the former, 
and mingles amusement and information in just proportion. The 
most instructive parts of the work will, perhaps, be read by its 
young possessors, with greater pleasure than any other part; and 
there is variety for differing tastes. There is a little biography, a 
little natural history, a little description of travel by sea and land, 
all amusingly interspersed with the tales. The biographical portion, 
and the ‘ Traditions of a Mammoth,’ will, probably, be the most 
interesting even to children, and will certainly not be altogether 
overlooked or despised, by older readers. For our own parts, we 
have rather a liking for children’s books, when they are rational ; 
but persons more fastidious might look into these stories with plea- 
sure. We lay before the reader the following extract from the 
‘Traditions of a Mammoth’ :— 

‘[ have in my possession a manuscript treatise on this subject 
(of the mammoth), written by a very learned naturalist, who is a 
member of the Antiquarian Society... . . He has been on several 
expeditions with the fur-traders of the Rocky Mountains, and has 
formed acquaintance with many of the Indian tribes, and can 
fluently speak twenty-seven different dialects of their language. . . . 
I will take the liberty of making a few extracts :—‘“ The Potho- 
watamie Indians,” says this manuscript, “ and those who inhabit che 
country bordering upon the great lakes, represent this extinct crea- 
ture as neither carnivorous, nor herbivorous, but a dignivorous aniinal 
—called in their language the tree-eater. They say that he sought 
no object less than the forest itself for food; that he fed upon the 
limbs and tops of trees,—sometimes consuming trunks and all; that 
he was slow of pace, and clumsy in his movements,—never travelling 
out of a walk; that he was as high as the trees, and had two im- 
mense tusks standing in his under jaw, which curved up over his 
forehead in a circle, until they nearly reached his back, and when 
he moved, these tusks were to be distinctly seen above the forest 
trees—which bowed, bent, and cracked beneath him ; and that when 
a large herd of them got together, they consumed whole forests for 
many miles around, which caused the numerous and extensive 
prairies to be found in so many parts of the country.”’’ 

According to this tradition, they were of the colour of blue clay ; 
had large pendant ears, small keen eyes, a rough and knotted hide, 
a short tail, and cloven feet. But the most extraordinary organ 
which belonged to this animal was a huge flexible trunk or proboscis, 
through which he breathed, making a noise, after a little exercise, 
or when excited from any cause, as loud as a high-pressure steam 
engine. Such was the power and strength of this trunk, that they 
would often wind it round trees, and tear them up by the roots. 
This also served as a pipe or aqueduct, by which they conveyed 
water into their stomachs. They possessed the power of elongating 
or contracting it at will; and when they wished to drink, they 


* American Stories for Little Poys and Girls. Selected by Miss Mit- 
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would sometimes wade into a river, the deepest of which they 
easily forded, and take such copious draughts as to check the river 
in its course. Sometimes they would stand on a bank, and extend. 
their trunks, like a bose, into the stream below, and draw up the 
water in torrents, until their thirst was slaked. They had also the 
power of spouting water to a great height through these trunks, and 
would at times wade into the lakes and gambol in the water, spout- 
ing it in a thousand jets d’eau, almost to the clouds, which produced 
in the rays of the sun beantiful rainbows, and fell in rain and mist 
at the distance of more than a mile! Their mode of fighting wa’ to 
lock their trunks together, and pull back ; and the one which could 
haul the other out of his track, became victorious. It sometimes hap- 
pened that, rather than be pulled out of his track, the wenker would let 
go his hold of a sudden, and suffer his antagonist to fall back in a 
sitting posture with a prodigious momentum, from which position 
it was difficult for him to rise again. When at rest, they coiled their 
trunks up like a rope, and carried them upon their foreheads, The 
tree-eaters were great favourites with the In:lians, who used to seek 
out their accustomed haunts, and plant maize in the fields that they 
had cleared of wood. They were affectionate and docile in their 
dispositions, aud would suffer the natives to run between their legs, 
and to handle and play with their trunks. They would frequently 
accompany the red men in their hunting expeditions, and whea ¢ 
river lay in their route, would set the whole company on their 
backs with their trunks, and carry them across to the opposite 
shore. They tell many anecdotes of instances of individual attach- 
ment which were formed by these animals. for some favourite 
Indian, and which evince a degree of instinct and intelligence far 
beyond anything of the kind now known to exist in the brute crea- 
tion. One of these is as follows :— 


‘ During a violent earthquake, near the mouth of the Ohio, the 
dam of a young tree-eater was swallowed up ina yawning 
of the earth. The young calf, deprived of her maternal sustenance 
and care, wandered up the valley of the Ohio, into the neighbour- 
hood of the village of the ancient Shawanese. He was discovered 
by the chief of the tribe wandering about the forest, and uttering, 
from time to time, the most plaintive cries. He was observed 
occasionally to seize upon the trunks of small trees and sapl 
and after some unsuccessful efforts at mastication with his toothless 
gums, he would quit his hold, and continue his wailings. The 
Shawanese understood his condition, and gave him some green corn 
and other vegetables, which he devoured with a voracious appetite. 
He manifested a strong attachment towards the chief who had re- 
lieved his hunger, followed him to his village, and was fed and sus- 
tained by him, until his teeth were grown to such a size that he 
could procure his own subsistence, from the cane-brakes and trees 
of the forest. The tree-eater soon became domesticated in his 
habits, and exhibited, at all times, a peculiar affection for the 
chief, following him wherever he went, and yielding a prompt and 
willing obedience to his commands. He would accompany him on 
his hunting and fishing expeditions, setting him across the rivers, 
carrying his game, and carefully guarding him from harm. He 
would Bead «s giant frame on the ground, at night, before the 
hut of his master, which was in the centre of the village ; and, like 
a fuithful watch-dog, protect the tribe from danger during the night, 
The Shawanese chief had neither wife nor family, but had, in one 
of his excursions to the south, formed an attachment for the 
daughter of a Cherokee chief, and contracted an alliance which he 
intended soon to consummate. It so happened that just before the 
celebration of their nuptials, a wicked and faithless tribe of the Sioux 
Indians invited the Cherokees to a bear-feast and war dance, apd 
in the midst of their conviviality, treacherously fell upon and 
massacred nearly the whole of their unsuspecting guests, and carried 
away captive the Cherokee maid, to whom the Shawanese chief was 
betrothed. Maddened by this outrage, he assembled the flower of 
his nation, determined to chastise the perfidious Sioux, and redeem 
from the hands of violence his captive love. He took an affec- 
tionate leave of his faithful tree-eater, embraced his huge trunk, and 
left him, with the women and children of his tribe, to pursue his 
chivalrous expedition. 

‘ Before the expiration of another moon, a remnant only of all 
the fierce and painted warriors that went out to battle, returned to 
their village. They approached with a slow march, in Indian’file, 
chanting the death-song, and intimating to their people that death 
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and disaster had thinned their ranks, and given victory to the enemy. 
The tree-eater raised himself from his lair, elevated his flapping 
ears, and, extending his ponderous trunk high in the air, with his 
keen and ious eyes, he scrutinized each of the warriors as he 
\ ith an air of disappointment, and a low melancholy 
moaning, he then set off with a quick step towards the setting sun, 
scenting the tracks, and following the trail by which the vanquished 
warriors had returned. ‘The Shawanese had been truly unfortunate. 
By an ingenious ambuscade of the Sioux, they had been defeated 
with great slaughter; and their chief, stunned by the blow of a 
war-club, had been taken captive. ‘Ihe Sioux, after keeping him 
some time a prisoner, and goading him with every cruel indignity 
they could devise, determined at last, upon burning him at the 
stake ; and, to aggravate his torture, they decreed that the Chero- 
kee maid should also perish in the same flame. The captives were 
brought forth, and bound to the same tree. The circle of combus- 
tibles was piled high around them; the dance of exaltation and the 
ell of triumph had commenced, and the leader of the Sioux was 
in the act of applying the torch to the faggots, when his purpose 
was arrested by a sudden and deafening roar in the adjacent forest. 
All turned their eyes in the direction of the sound, and beheld the 
tree-eater of the Shawanese rapidly approaching, and brandishing 
his tusks and sweeping trunk above the trees. The assembled 
tribe fled in consternation to their huts, and endeavoured to hide 
themselves from a presence so appalling. He approached his cap- 
tive master, and exhibiting the most extravagant joy, released him 
and his companion from their thraldom, seated them gently upon 
his broad shoulders, and taking the trail back again, recrossed the 
Father of Waters, and bore in triumph his chief and the Cherokee 
girl to the tribe of the Shawanese.’ 


According to the traditions of some of the tribes, it would 
seem that the mammoth and the trec-eater were different animals, 
and both so powerful, that the Great Spirit himself, afraid of his 
own work, assembled them together, and caused them all to destroy 
each other; one mammoth only remaining, which is believed still to 
inhabit the forests. 





‘ WESTERN AFRICA.* 





To the faculty, and to those persons whose adverse fortunes lead 
them to the Western coast of Africa, this book must be eminently 
useful ; to the latter, more espec'ally. The anxious friends of one 


about to brave that dangerous climate, could scarcely imagine a | 


question connected with the subject of health, that is not here 


answered. The causes of the unhealthiness of the country, reme- | 


diable and otherwise, the remedies depending upon government, 
and upon individuals ; with the best palliatives for such evils as 
cannot be, or have not been, provided against ; are all laid down 
with the precision and clearness arising from a careful study of 
the subject. The greater part of the volume is occupied with indi- 
vidual cases of sufferers under the various diseases incident to the 
climate: and, of the more general information it contains, there is 
little to interest the general reader. In that little, we include the 
following vivid Ces:ription of a tornado :— 

* A violent tormido appears to strangers a most appalling visi- 
tation, and produce: an extraordinary effect upon their feelings. It 
consists of successive flashes of most vivid lightning, tremeudous 
shocks of thunder, rapidly and alarmingly reiterated, impetuous gusts 
of wind, and deluging rain. This terrific combination of the elements 
sweeps along the whole of the coast under consideration ; but it 
ocevrs with peculiar violence on what is called the Windward 
Coast, especially at Sierra Leone. Its denomination is derived 
from the Portuguese, it being a corruption of the word ¢trovado, 


which means thunder-storm. Its approach is first discernible by | 


the appearance of a small, clear, silvery speck, at a high altitude in 
the heavenly expanse, which increases and descends towards the 
horizon, with a gradual and slow but visible motion. In its descent 
it becomes circumscribed by a dark ‘ring, whici extends itse!f on 
every side, and as soon as the silvery cloud approaches the horizon, 
veils it in impenetrable gloom. At that moment, the elements 


seem to have ceased their operations, and the very functions of | 


nature to be paralysed; the atmosphere appears to be deprived of 
the spirit of vitality, and a sensation of approaching suffocation 


pervades and oppresses the physical system. The mind is wrapt in | 


awe ‘and suspense, but the latter is speedily relieved by the dark 
horizon being suddenly illumined by ove broad blaze of electric 
fluid ; peals of distant thunder then break upon the ear, and rapidly 
approach and increase in frequency and violence, till the shocks 
become appalling ; when the thunder is at its loudest, a tremendous 

st of wind rushes with incredible and often irresistible vehemence 

m the darkened part of the horizon, not rarely in its course car- 
rying away roofs of houses and chimney-tops, blowing down or 


* A Practical Medico Historical Treatise of the Western Coast of 
Africa: Embracing « Topographical Description of the Shores, Rivers, 
and Settlements, with their Seasons, and Comparative Healthiness, 

her with the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of the Fevers of 
extern Africa, and a Similar Account respecting the other Diseases 
which prevail there. By James Boyle, M.C.S.L. Colonial Surgeon to 
Sierra Leone, Surgeon, R.N, §c. 2 vols, 8vo. Higbley. 





uprooting trees, and laying the stiffest and largest ships on their 
beam-ends, or sinking them, whether under weigh, or at anchor: 
and to that succeeds a furious deluge of rain, which falls in one vast 
sheet, rather than in drops, and concludes this terrible convulsion,’ 

An east wind seems in all countries to be unhealthy, but pecu- 
liarly so in Sierra Leone, where it continues to blow, with little 
change, from six to ten weeks in succession; beginning about 
Christmas. The winds peculiar to this season are termed harma.- 
tans; they impregnate the air with a fine impalpable sand, extremely 
irritating to the eyes; and are of such a sharp drying nature, that 
one’s skin tingles at the very description :— 

‘The atmosphere during the harmatans is ordinarily dark and 
misty in the morning ; and sometimes continues in that state for 
the whole day. Furniture is found in every house to be covered 
with fine sand, already noticed, and such is the extraordinarily pene. 
trating and drying nature of the wind that conveys it, that tables, 
chairs, doors, or any other matesial of wood, or even of glass, 
which is exposed to it, will be found to split, or seen or heard to 
crack ; ink, in open stands, quickly evaporates to dryness ; pens 
become unusually brittle, and disposed to split, and writing paper 
becomes shrivelled in a curious degree, and easily torn under its 
wonderful influence.’ 

The natives of Fernando Po, of whom our author speaks more 
at length than of the people of any other part of the country, are, 
he says, the lowest and most ignorant race he ever beheld; exceed- 
ingly dirty, imbecile, and wayward. ‘The following description of 
their mode of adorning themselves, is certainly more remarkable 
than elegant. It is quoted by Mr Boyle from a writer who saw 
them before there was any settlement on the island; but, from his 
own account, it does not appear that their customs are very mate- 
rially changed: the paint, oil, and clay, are still in use :— 

‘ They are in the rudest state of nature, both sexes being with- 
out any covering whatever. The males were at this time all 
armed, their weapon being a barbed spear, about the thickness of a 
man’s thamb, and from seven to nine feet in lengs). Their bodies 





were smeared with palm oil and red clay, mixed together ; and that 
| practice is thought to arise from a desire to preserve their bodies 
| from the sudden and violent showers, which prevail at all seasons, 
| through the clouds being attracted by the lofty land. Their hair 
| is twisted in little rolls, and so covered with palm oil and clay, that 
| it hangs dangling about their ears like a bunch of candles. They 
| wear on their heads an osier basket, firmly secured to their matted 
| hair by skewers made of the small bone of a monkey’s leg; they 
wear as ornaments in their caps, the red feathers from the tail of a 
| parrot, and the tail feathers of the dunghill cock; many of them 
| have, over their foreheads, a pair of horas, apparently those of the 
| goat; but aset of ornaments in the possession of Captain Filmore, 
| R.N., were carved out of wood. Round their necks they han; a 
gourd, open at the lower end, and having a small hole in the side ; 
they blow on this and it answers for a trumpet. The skulls of 
monkeys, leg-bones of various avimals, back-bones of snakes, and 
small white beads, are their other ornaments. Towards the upper 
part of the arm, and immediately under the knee, they wear a band 
of skin: in the one at the upper part of the arm, they carry a small 
knife, or piece‘of iron hoop. 1 saw no use for the one below the 
knee. Amongst those assembled to barter on the beach, I disco- 
| vered a man with European features, and learned from him that his 

fame was Sam Dixon, that he was a ercole, and that, when a boy, 
he sailed from Philadelphia, in the Brig Mary,—a Captain Ander- 
son, or Handerson,—that, on leaving the Bonny with a cargo of 
palm-oil and ivory, they were wrecked on the north side of this 
| island; that he and two other white lads reached the shore, and 
“hat his two companions died in about three years afterwards. He 

had two wives and several children. Ue refused to leave the 

island. He spoke only a few words of English, but more of French ; 
| and was only to be known by the lightness of his complexion,’ 





| The medical parts of the volume do not well adant of extraction : 

but as the result of experience, and written by a man of sense and 
humanity, we should consider the wark as a safe authority. By an 
advertisement at the end, it appears that Mr Boyle has written a 
work on the Indian Cholera) We hope, however good it may be, 
| that we shall have no occasion to notice it. 


| FINE ARTS. 
| 


| PANORAMA OF FLORENCE.* 


We have had great pleasure in seeing this Panorama, which opened 
on Saturday. It is a view of Florence and the surrounding coun- 
try, from a well-chosen spot, and seems to include every object of 
mark, faithfully and vividly pourtrayed. It is taken from the 
Monastery of the Holy Trinity, at the south end of the bridge 
named after it. There is one objection alone to the choice of situ- 


ation, which is, that a small part only, and that in a perfectly bird’s- 
| eye view, is to be seen of the beautiful Ponte Santa Trinita, one of 


* Panorama of Florence. Painted by Robert Burford, from Drawings 


| taken by Himself in 1830, Leicester square, 
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the fairest buildings of the fair Florence. Surely there is no city Saturday, reflecting, we suppose, on what had been told her, or 
affords a better opportunity for making a panorama than Florence. finding that her intructors had reflected, or both, Miss Suiraerr 
Its clear atmosphere, its elegant architecture, its compact order, its proved to us that she had a heart as well as a tongue; and it is 


amphitheatric situation, form a picture ready-made to the hand. On | | . me. 
every side there is some beauty, some interesting site; here is the with great pleasure that we say 00, fur as we intimated on her 


Palazzo Pitti, a prison-house for beautiful pictures, here again the debut, there get modesty and altogether a feminine manner about 
Florentine Gallery; there is the old palace, with all its historical her, together with a look of good-nature, which engaged our regard, 
jnterest and its curious architecture, eccentric exteriorly, interiorly | and made us wish her to succeed. We are glad therefore that the 
beautiful ; and to the left is the loveliest tower in the world,* built | critics cannot say 

by ashepherd boy. And here, below us, by way of bathos, is the ’ : 

Talehgane that we rushed out of, pursued by an agitated waiter, Sade = ome mt her’ 

after eating an ice that our hurry had made us, most suspiciously, what we have taught her. 











forget to pay for. It is to be getting back to the place again. | much less 
Mr Burford has not wasted his material. The picture is a lively | I wonder Mr Surrrerr thinks 
piece of colouring, a faithful portrait. There is, perhaps, a want of Of rearing such a daughter, 


depth in the colour, and of hardness in the outline. The Florentine | The young lady, we doubt not, will succeed, both to the advantage 
evening is somewhat clearer; the sky is darker, not being impreg- | of her family and the public. 


i white mists; the outline is distinct, hard, nay, | fs 
pen tg . as 4 “% » NYY’ Nevertheless, when we first saw her again on Saturday, our 
even cutting; and in an Italian sun there is a fervid glow in the 


brighter colours, that makes English red and yellow a sort of a | hentts misgave us. She measured out her words in so very school- 
neutral tint in the comparison. Mr Burford has hit the brilliancy | girl a manner, and alternately waved her arms, as she spoke, after 
of the colour, but not its glowing, solid vigour. Probably it | a fashion so excessively Enfield-Speaker, that we began to think 


would have been difficult to give that depth and force to the more | her teachers and herself alike unteachable. But this was only 
distant objects, as seen in nature, without injuring the effect of the | , passing 


nearer objects. Perhaps, in a picture of the extent and openness of a | 
panorama, where, in order to its being a faithful transcript, no — 
introductions may be used, no chiare-vscuro employed, it would be ’ 
impossible to throw that force in to the foreground that would enable | then throughout the performance. But really Miss Suirrerr acted 
it to bear a more determined background. There is, notwithstanding | the part better than we should have looked for ; and the feminine, 
our hypercriticism, enough clearness and brightness in the’picture to | good-humoured character of Gay’s heroine enabled her own 
surprise a home-bred Londoner, or even to call for an imputation | nature to come forward, and do her justice. We understand, 
of a want of nature in the more unknowing. The artist has very 
happily hit the peculiar shadowing of the place,—the brilliant 
reflections (that make the transparent shade as bright as an English 
sunshine) contrasted with the inky depths of open windows and a ; : tile 
doors. The effect of shade about the Ponte alla Carraja is admira- | 8"°#* toerttens in this opera, was ibe with perfect simplicity, 
ble. The figures are appropriate and vivifying to the picture. It. and even with a great deal more emotion than we could have 
was a happy idea making it Carnival time; it has enabled the pain- | expected. Polly’s soft and very candid excuse, ‘ But he so pleased me,’ 
ter to give a more various and picturesque effect to his nearer | was not delivered with equal artlessness; but for the most part the 
groupes. We will only hint that Harlequin, in Italy, is essentially style was not a contradiction to the proper feeling ; and there is a fine 
obese. The procession, too, on the other side, is a very charac- | jump up in alto, in one part of it, with bias de: bas hin en te 


teristic introduction, with its white-vested priesthood and its splen- | custom for singers to astonish us, that some indulgence on the point 
did banners. We would recommend all to go to see Florence, | 


hether for information’s or recollection’s sake. : " : 
evirinicg | equally lively. We must take it for a jump up of her heart in the 


sais Campanile, serving « telly te the Cutodea. Ts ik of| och, In chor, we bed o folk tu God with ony of Mian Saxe 
and elegant is its form, so subservient is the detail to the general desizn, | RRFF’s songs, which time and experience may not do away; and if 
Ter tel Gaaiings tw extchnoee. SIR, Se AE Seen Semetiy Sats her execution of ‘ Cease your funning’ was less complete, with regard 
| to skill, than her powers might have led us to expect, we did not 
feel sorry for that. We were rather gratified in fancying, that she 
might be led to give up mere execution more and more, and look to 
the only vital part of everything,—the soul. Miss Suirrerr’s voice is 
peagicnmacienitst ere ata of a beautiful quality, clear and rich, with no ordinary compass. Its 
ne madi can ean aacetamen tad aah as aint "general tone seems to us to partake of something between Mrs Woon’s 
'and Miss Inverarity’s. What apity, by the way, that there must 
Covent GARDEN. always be rivals, and separate nights, and such imperfect politics in 
Arrer what we had seen of Miss Surrrerr in Mandine, and what these stage matters. How lamentable, that we cannot have three such 
we had heard of the artificial and superfluous style in which she singers as Mrs Woop, Miss Inverartry, and Miss Sarrerr, all at 
performed the gentle heroine of the Beggars’ Opera, on the first once on the stage before us! What a divine trio they would give 
night of her appearance in that character, we must own we were ys! It would be like three of the real ‘stars,’ giving us a speci- 
agreeably disappointed on witnessing her second appearance last men of the music of the spheres. 
Saturday. Public advice, and her own graceful willingness to receive, Branam makes a good jovial Macheath, now that he has arrived 
it, will turn out to be her best teachers at last. The part of Mandane at his youthful time of life; and Mrs Keevey is a truly formidable 
was evidently ‘ got up’ for her with great care as to the crotchets and Z,wcy,—somewhat, perhaps, too much so. Lucy’s nature can afford 
to the concert-room effect ; but all the dramatic character and the | q little veiling without injuring its truth, especially when we 
feeling were forgotten ; and as she took it for granted, in her inex- consider that stage truth is not bound to be mere literal matter 
perience and modesty, that she had nothing in her better worth | of fact, however ingeniously or irresistibly put. There should be 
putting forth than the crotchets, she made a sad, stiff, instrumental | some dash of the vindication of one’s better nature thrown over it. 
business of it,—walking about like a waxen figure, who, with cherry | Mrs KeeLey might at least weep a little now and then, to show 
cheeks and unmoving eyes, monstrously uttered bravuras, On| that she has some softness of nature, however equivocal. The 
the first night of her performance in the Beggars’ Opera — to | tempest might have a little rain. & 
judge from report, and from some of the journals, — she, or 
her teachers, made a similar mistake, in sacrificing all the real 
character of the part, and consequently the soul of the ee 


music of it, to the mere exhibition of musical skill. But on} Correspondents to-morrow. 


bit of private teaching and ‘ preparation for the stage,’ not 
yet warmed into confidence. Something must always be allowed 
for stage inexperience, and we had occasion to allow it now and 


that on the first night she flourished the songs too much, and 
sacrificed their real beauty to display. We found no such 
mistake on the second. The song of ‘Oh ponder well,’ the 








must be conceded to a ‘debutante,’ anxious to show that she can be 
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attles of aifferent qualities, as samples, making a 
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case, with eve articular as to vintage, marks, 
; , &c, and so seal A. invoiced as torender a mistake 
as to identity impossible, Lists of cases of Win-s, of 6 dozen 
each, containing Port (ormpted, Sherry, Sparkling Cham 
me, Bucellas, Lisbon, Madeira, &c., varied in different 
quantities of each, so as - meet the ——— wad ~~ 
sample 100m, or Ww orwarde re- 
aa - ia , GEO. HENEKEY. 
DRAUGHT WINES. 
Bottled and 
delivered at delivered at 
Per Gal, per doz, PerGal. per doz 


— 1¥s| Good straw-colour 
Data ditt Ws 12563 —27s 
Fine full-bod 
Port 


2 


Bottled and 


10s 6d— 23s) Sh : 
Ditto nest Marks Sa 
128 0d — 268 | Good Ca sd — 128 
™ Ditto, ditto 6s 0d — 14s 
Ditto, ditto 6s 6d — 15s 
Ditto, very supr. 7%64—17s 
Pontac, very good 7s 6a—17s 





Sherry a 
Ditto, ditto . ils0d—24s wr - 
ription ot Draught Wines equally cheap. 
Byery other description of iTS 


Good English Gin, 6s, 8s, 9s 64, 11s, and 12s per Gal. 
Jamaica » ~ 9s 4d, 10s. Ils,and 12s — 
Old Brandies, - 24s, 26. 6d,and 20; — 
and Irish Whiskies, - {i3:and 16s — 
WINES IN BOTTLE. 
Per Doz. Per Doz. 
Fine Old Bees’-wing Port, | Fine West India Madeira 30s 
5 years in bottie 36s | D:tto, finest enw - Bs 
Fine old Bom Retiro ditto 39s | Fine old Bast [ndiaMadei: a 60s 
Very fine old Roriz 42s | Ditto, finest imported (two 


Very curious old Port (Bees’ | voyages) : 

wing) » .  48s/| Fine EastindiaCape . 18 

Vi fine gold-colour | Excellent Pontac ! 18s 
rt rries . 83s and 36<| Maisiia (Broute Madeira) 24s 


eo 
Ditto, di 


to . - 42s) Fine Arinto and Vidonia 2ds 
ine old E. 1. Brown Sherry 48- | Bucellas 28s, 32s, and 36s 
Fes Clarets 48s, 54s, 60s, & 72> | Lisvon 26s, 30s, and 365 








New Gray's [no Establishment, for the sale of unadulterated 
Wines, 23 High Holborn, coruer of Gray’s inn-gate. | 


MISCELLANIES. 


| 
— An old tenure in England, binds the| 














vassal to find straw for the king’s bed — Rights 
of Industry. 


— Weakness has its hidden resources, as 
well as strength. There isa degree of folly 
and meanness which we cannot calculate upon, 
and by which we are as much liable to be 
foiled, as by the greatest ability or courage.— 
Hazlitt. 


INTENSITY AND INDIFFERENCE. —We have | 
more faith in a well written romance while we | 
are reading it, than in common history, The 
vividness of the representations in one case, | 
more than counterbulances the mere knowledge | 
of the truth of the facts in the other.— 
Hazlitt. 


— When glass was introdnced, it was for | 
a long time so scarce, that at Alnwick Castle, 
in 1567, the glass was ordered to be taken out 
of the windows, and laid up in safety, when 
the lord was absent.— Rights of Industry. 


Cravurca anp State.—In a prayer com- 
posed by Laud, on the birth of a‘son to Charles 
the First, is the following passage :—‘ Double 
his father’s graces, O Lord, upon him, if it ée 
possible.’ 

Retort Courteous. — There came in 
Scotland a Doctor of the Sorbonne to Queene 
Marye of Lorraine, who having heard some 
affirme that the French wine was as good and 
pure in Scotland as it was to be found in 
France, said, ‘The French send no wares off 
their countrye but the worst.” M. G. Bug, 
(Buchanan) standing by, replied, ‘ Well, Mr 
Doctor, I never knew yee were, before this 
tyme, the refusall and worst of all the Doctors 











of the Sorbonne.’—Drummond’s Unpublished 
MSS. 


— The love of nick-names has been always 
strong in Italy. It is unnecessary to go back 
to the Roman surnames, Cato, Calvus, Crassus, 
Lentulus, Cicero, Serranus, &c., we have as 
remarkable instances here, where the most dis- 
tinguished families have the most ridiculous 
appellatives :—Capodivacca (cow’s head), Gam- 
bacorta (short leg), Malatesta (ugly head), Pe 
di Legno (timber toe), Sanguinacci (black 
pudding), Barbarara (grey beard), Barbarossa 
(red beard), &c.—Notes to the ‘ Fortunes of Da 
Carrara.’ 











THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 





DRURY LANE. 


Swaxsperaret’s Tragedy of 





Richard III. 
Elizabeth . A - Mrs Faucit 
Lady Anne ; - « Miss Faucit 
Duchess of York . - Mrs Brudenell 
King Henry . Mr Younge 
Prince of Wales : - Miss Chaplin 
Duke of York . - _« Miss Marshall 
Duke of Glo’ster . - Mr Macready 
Doke of Buckingham - Mr Cooper 
Duke of Norfolk - «© Mr Couke 
Earl of Oxford ; - MrC. Jones 
Earl of Richmond Mr Wallack 


Lord stanley 


+ Mr Thompson 
Lord Mayor 


Mr Andrews 


Sir Robert Brackenbury . Mr Yarnold 
Sir William Catesby - Mr Brindal 

Sir Richard Ratcliffe - Mr Cathie 

Sir Walter Blunt - « Mr Eaton 
Tressell . ° Mr H. Wallack 
Tyrrell Mr Houner 


Previous to the Tragedy, G. A. Schneider’s Overture 
to © Richard the Third.’ 


To conclude with Mr Bunn’s Spectacle, entitled 
' Hyder Ali. 
Mora (Wife of Sadhusing) . Mrs Brudenell 
Delhi . ‘ - « Miss Kenneth 
Fatima ° . - Mrs Humby 
Hyder Ali Khan - « Merl. Wallack 
Sadhusing . - Monsieur Martin 
Phineah . ° « MrC. Jones’ 
Azouff . - « Mr Ross 
Mr Fuddie (of Bermondsey) Mr Harley 
Bednore . F - Mr Fenton 
Zarés ° - Mr Younge 
| Veshna ° e - Mr F. Cooke 
Kebar » + MrT. Blanchard 


To-morrow, Lords and Commons ; and Clari. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
The Beggars’ Opera. 








By Gar. 

Polly (3rdtime) - Miss Shirreff 
Mrs Peachum - « Mrs Gibbs 
Lucy ° - Mrs Keeley 
Captain Macheath - Mr Braham 
Peachum. Mr Bartley 
Lockit . . Mr Evans 
Filch > Mr Meadows 
Mat o’ the Mint Mr Morley 


In Act III, a Hornpipe in Fetters, by Mr Ellar. 


After the Opera, Boieldieu's Overture ‘ Du Califfe | 


de Bagdad.’ 
After which, a New Farce, called 


Country Quarters. 


Madame Valcour . - Miss Taylor 
Julia. ‘ Miss Stohwasser 
Finette . ° Miss Poole 
Mr Desargus Mr Bartley 
Captain Valcour Mr Abbott 
Bounce . . Mr Wrench 


To conclude with Mr Ravswonp’s Romance of 


Robert the Devil. 


Countess de Rosambert Mrs Lovell 


Blanche : é Miss Horton 
Matilda. . Mrs Vining 
Lodine ‘ ‘ - Miss Cawse 
Dame Gertrude : + Mes Tayleure 
Robert . ‘ Mr G. Bennett 
Lindor e e Mr Duruset 
Edmond Mr Henry 
Picolo . Mr Keeley 
Jaques Bocage Mr Meadows 
Goutran . A Mr Turnour 





To-morrow, Fazio; Country Quarters ; and The 
Irish Ambassador. 


QUEEN’S. 
For the Benefit of Miss S. Booth. 


A Drama, entitled 


The Lady of the Lake. 
Ellen ° e - Miss S. Booth 
After which, a Comic Piece, entitled 


The Widow of Ems. 
Lady Catherine - « MissS Booth 
Charles Fearlove Mr Green 


To conclude with a Melo-Drama, entitled 








es he Wreck? 
Letitia " Miss 8. Booth 
Lawrence Glennon 





b .8 
Published y a eton, at the Tatler OMice, 


y Onwurn, 4C 


Corner, Birchin lane ; CLan«e, 21 Finch lane, Cornhili ; 


Mr Norton 





Strand ; at Escrs’ Library 


ROYAL OLYMPIC, 


The Bui letta of 








My Great Aunt! 
Mrs Headly . . Mrs Glover 
MrsCrawley . - «+ Mrs Knight 
Rosa Crawley . - Miss Norman 
Lucy . - « Miss Stuart 
Lionel Glossover, Esq. - Mr J. Vining 
Mr Crawley . « Mr Cooper 
Mr Leach ° - Mr W. Vining 
Lothario Leach .- «+ Mr Collier 
Mr Welford ° Mr Goagh 


Charles Welford - «+ Mr Worrell 
After which, a New Original Burletta, entitled 


The Dumb Belle! 
Eliza Ardenton ‘ . Madame Vestris 
|Mary . ; - «+ Miss Pincott 
|Captain Vivian. - Mr J. Vining 
Phelim o'Smirk . « Mr Brougham 
| Mr Manvers Mr W., Vining 
| James . . « Mr Gough 
To which will be added, 


Gervase Skinner. 
Sophia Meanwell . . Miss Crawford 
Laura Marston . « Miss Pincott 
| Mrs Higgins a Miss Stuart 
| Charles Meanwell . Mr J. Vining 


| Sir George Hopeful Mr Raymond 

| Mr Wilson ° - « MrW. Vining 

| Mr Higgins : - Mr Worrell 

| Gruff ‘ . « Mr Bland 

, Gervase Skinner . + Mr Liston 

To conclinde with 

The Widow. 
The Widow Dashington . Madame Vesiris 
Susan ‘ ° . Miss Patterson 
Augustus Gallopade Mr Liston 

Mr J. Vining 

Trusty A Mr Gough 
Benjamin Crawl . Mr W. Vining 
Bond Mr Sherriff 





ADELPHI. 

Will be presented, 
Damon and Pythias. 

After which, Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, ealled 


Victorine. 
‘ . Mrs Yates 





Frank Rhapsody 
t 
| 
' 
| 


Victorine . 


Elise Mrs Fitzwilliam 
; Sophie Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre Mr Yates 


Mr O, Smith 
Mr J. Reeve 


| César Chanteloupe 
Mr Bonassus 
Blaise Mr Buckstone 
Michael Mr Hemwing« 


To conc'ude with a New Extravaganza, called 
Favorites In Town. 


| Characters in the Prelude, 
Thalia 


Mrs Gallot 
Melpomene ' Miss Novello 
| Mr Whistlecraft Mr Yates 


| Theophilus Daw Mr Wilkinson 
| Mrs Beverley and Miss Fitzparrot, Miss Barnett am 
Miss Beaumont 
| Messrs Montague, Wouldbe, Mouldygrub, Messi 
Morris, V. Webster, Fry and Billin 
Characters in the Extravaganza, 


Giovanni 4 . Mrs Fitzwilham 

| Black-Ey'’d Susan - «+ Miss Alleyn 
Mr Whistlecraft Mr Yates 
Playfare - Mr Bayne 

| Paul Pry . MrJ, Reeve 

| Pluto. ‘ Oe 2 eG 

| The Brigand Me O. Smith 

| Billy Black . Mr Wilkinson 

Leporello - Mr Buckstone 
William ‘ « « Mr Gallot 
Teddy the Tiler Mr Sanders 
Mr Inspector Y - Mr S. Smith 
Peter Mammock - Mc King 
Driver . ° ° Mr Morris 





Conurc.—The Orphan of Russia—Th 
Old Bachelor—The Benevolent 1 
—The French Spy. 








26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Patter 
, Old Bond street; by Cuarret; Witson, Royal Exchange; Tuomas, New? 


STRANGE, Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BuckNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; Tuano¥®, 
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